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Che South African Outlook 


‘We at last realise that prosperity, like peace, is 
ivisible.”’ 
From an American Treasury paper on currency proposals. 

* * * * 
e War. 
ctober has been marked by notable victories for the American 
ces in the Pacific. A great landing was made in the Philip- 
es and the return of American forces to these islands was 
her signalised by a magnificent naval victory over the major 
rtion of the Japanese fleet, which lost many of its largest and 
st valuable ships. Itis clear that the Japanese power of 
istance by land, sea and air is to be severely tested in coming 


ys. 


On the western front the clearing of the Germans out of the 
therlands goes on, and the battle is advancing more and more 
o Reich territory, as was evidenced by the capture of Aachen, 
e first great German city to be taken. On the Italian front 
w but steady progress towards Bologna is being made in the 
ce of adverse conditions. On the eastern front the Russians 
e striking terrific blows which have taken them well over the 
st Prussian border and have also enabled them to free Tran- 
lvania. The liberation of two-thirds of Greece and the return 
the Greek government to Athens are events that have stirred 
en’s hearts, while the entry of the Russians into the northern 
ttion of Norway is another token of how the subjugated 


rritories are passing out of German hands. 
* * * * 


* * * * 


he Relation between the Union and 

e Provinces. 

The statement of the Prime Minister to the Conference of 
dministrators recently issued is an important one touching the 
rovision of great national services, viz. roads, housing, health 
nd education. In our view it represents an interim report on 
e liquidation of an administrative system which is rapidly 
ecoming outgrown by the development of the country and of 
ommunications. The Prime Minister is engaged in the great 
ask of prosecuting the war and obviously he does not want any 
adical constitutional issues raised at the moment. But as the 
xample of Great Britain has shown, war also throws into relief 
reat social problems which cry aloud for solution and the con- 
titutional question rears its head willy nilly and really revolves 
round which agency is to have the handling of the problems. 


Even before the war, on the admissions in the Prime Minister’s 
statement, it was recognised that National roads not only cut 
across Provincial boundaries but outran Provincial resources, 
and it is equally obvious that Housing will provide a fruitful 
souice of confusion of authorities when the vast post-war build- 
ing programme is undertaken. Two aspects of the problem 
particularly interest the African people. tee 

1. Health: 'The Report of the Health Commission 1s looked 
for shortly but the high expectations which have been aroused 
in connection with this will be considerably damped down by 
the Prime Minister’s allusions to it. He obviously holds that its 
recommendations are too ambitious—‘ ideal ” is his word—and 
he holds out little hope of a comprehensive reformation of the 
health services of the country. This will be a disappointment 
to many and resolutions are beginning to pour out expressive O 
the desire of the people for some radical change. If it is difficult 
to prevent overlapping and confusion of responsibility at present 
it appears to us that it will be all the more impossible in the future 
when the so-called health centres are established. The out- 
breaks of smallpox, bubonic and pneumonic plagues, the ende- 
mic position of typhus, the lack of accommodation for mental 
cases, the position of mission hospitals, the training and employ- 
ment of nurses, the pressure upon the medical schools, are all 
surely pointers to the necessity of setting up a unified and com- 
prehensive authority for the Union. 

2. In Education ; the same uncertainty of responsibility and 
duplication of authority is evidently to be continued. At the 
present moment the Union controls University and Technical 
Education, including Agricultural, (the latter of which is mainly 
at the secondary level), industrial schools, mainly at the primary 
level, schools for defectives, reformatories, and, curiously enough, 
nursery schools. It therefore touches education at all points 
from infancy to the graduate and post-graduate stages. ‘The 
Provinces take care of primary and secondary schools, some of 
which also are specialized. ‘Thus the clear line of demarcation 
adopted at Union has been blotted out and there is no consistent 
or articulated system. In Native education there is added con- 
fusion, for while the Union finances, the Provinces, which do not 
finance at all on any scale, administer, There may be some 
excuse for tolerating anomalies that have grown up Over a 
thousand years but there can be little for the intermingling of 
uncorrelated authorities in a new country with asmall population. 
We are apprehensive also about the destiny of Native Education. 
In January of this year the Minister of Education gave it clearly 
to be understood that the Government favoured the control of 
Native Education passing under the Union Education Depart- 
ment. We are therefore astonished that the Bill which is to 
effect the change from the present system is to be introduced by 
the Minister of Native Affairs. We hope also that when the Bill 
does make its appearance it will contain provisions regulating the 
Constitution of the proposed Board of Union Education, and also 
the basis upon which Native Education will now be financed. 
The Statement issued by the Prime Minister does not hold 
out much hope that any radical improvement is foreshadowed in 
this much over-governed country but that may be a reflection of 


the difficulty of the times. 
* * * * 
The Minister Visits Shanty Town. 

The Minister of Native Affairs, Major van der Byl, on Satur- 
day the 23rd September visited Shanty Town which, as our 
readers will be aware, was established as a desperate measure of 
self-help by a large number of families—said to be 3000, with 
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possibly as many as 15,000 persons—who before that time had 
been living as lodgers with other families in the Johannesburg 
township of Orlando—two families to each two-room or in some 
cases three-room house, the houses, many if not all of them, being 
unprovided with internal doors. In Shanty Town these people 
have achieved a certain degree of privacy. In single file the 
Minister’s party threaded its way through the labyrinth of narrow 
passages between the sackcloth hovels. ‘‘ The conditions are 
appalling,” the Minister told a representative of The Star. “If 
a fire broke out, hundreds of people would be incinerated.” 
* * * * 


Clean Shacks. 

The sanitary conditions were bad, but, in spite of the difficul- 
ties, some of the people had managed to arrange their shacks 
ingeniously, and inside they were neat and clean. “ You can 
see they are really trying to keep them clean,” said the Minister. 
‘“ They are doing their level best.”” Other of the huts were dark 
and dirty inside and without windows. The members of the 
relief committee showed the visitors the hut where a sick Native 
woman who had been discharged from the overcrowded hospital 
lay all through the recent heavy rains, with nothing between her 
and the elements but thin sacking. Before leaving, said the 
representative of the Mail, the Minister commented on the 
‘* excellent behaviour ”’ of the inhabitants, who, he said, were of 
a very respectable type. He was surprised to find no signs of 
malnutrition among the Natives. They all seemed “fat and 
healthy.”” In this observation of the Minister’s there no doubt 
lies a moral. Fresh air is healthier than over-crowding in small 
rooms, and with no high rent to pay, there is more money for 
food. In building new houses, wide sleeping porches should be 
arranged, and the rents should be kept low by employing African 
artisans. 

* * * * 
Still the Labour-shortage Excuse ? 

Two days later the Minister held a meeting attended also by 
the Minister of Labour, together with a number of Government 
officials, City Councillors and others. ‘The sympathetic attitude 
and prompt action of Major van der By] wil] be appreciated, but 
there still seems to be a nail in the wood, the alleged shortage of 
man-power. We heartily agree with the leader in the Mail of 
25th September that “the shortage of man-power would be 
relieved to a large extent if Native artisans were allowed to build 
houses for their own people. If the Native population is forced 
to wait until European artisans are available, then there is no 
knowing how long the appalling conditions of Shanty Town and 
other locations will continue. The European labour force will 
be fully occupied with European housing alone for a long time to 
come.” Staff-Sgt. Modiakgotla, “a building contractor of 
thirty-two years experience,” in a letter to the Editor of Umteteli, 
says ‘‘ Three months ago I wrote to the Manager of the Johannes- 
burg locations telling him that there was a group of builders in 
the army who were prepared to ask for their discharge, if they 


were required to come and do essential building work for their 


own people and I repeat the offer again through the medium 
of your paper. Apart from the men in the Army there are a 
great number of competent builders in the townships around 
Johannesburg.” Is it possible that the White Trade Union is 
still standing in the way, or the Ministry of Labour on their 
behalf ? 


* * * * 
The International Labour Organisation : 
Declaration of Philadelphia. 

The Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference was held at Philadelphia, U.S.A. in April and Mav, 1944, 
Delegates were present from 41 Member countries. They 
included 74 Government delegates, 28 employers’ delegates and 
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“foundation stones of the great peace, the stone of social jus Hic ( ( 
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: | 
30 workers’ delegates. This year’s Conference was, as th | 
Secretary of Labour of the United States noted, ‘‘ an assembhj, 
of those who are charged in the midst of war to lay one of thi, 


on which human hope and human life can be rebuilt. Th 
experience and techniques which the I.L.O. has built up, th}, 
faith that is put in it by the people of so many lands,” he comp, 
tinued, “ and, above all, its character as an organisation in whici, 
representatives of workers and employers have established right), 
to participate, give it a strength which no newly created instr 
ment could possibly equal.” The results of the first quarter cj, 
a century of the Conference’s work are to be found, as the Belgiaid 
Government delegate pointed out, “‘ in the laws, in the customs 
and in the institutions of every corner of the world.” 
* * * * 


By the ‘“ Declaration of Philadelphia” the Conference reg 
affirmed the fundamental principles on which the Organisatiox 
is based. Some of the main points are: 

Labour is not a commodity ; 

Freedom of expression and of association are essential ti} 
sustained progress ; | 

Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity evel 
where ; 

The war against want requires to be carried on with unrelenting} 
vigour within each nation, and by continuous and concerteé 
internationa! effort... . | 

The Conference affirms that : all human beings, irrespectiva 
of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue both their materiail 
well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of free‘ 
dom and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity ; 
the attainment of the conditions in which this shall be possible 
must constitute the central aim of national and internationa; 
policyas.. = 

The Conference affirms that the principles set forth in this 
Declaration are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere ana 
that, while the manner of their application must be determinec 
with due regard to the stage of social and economic developmen™ 
reached by each people, their progressive application to peoples 
who are still dependent, as well as to those who have already 
achieved self-government, is a matter of concern to the whele 
civilised world. 

* * * * 
Education in the Union : the Present Position 
and Remedies Proposed. 

The June number of the International Labour Review, just tod 
hand, draws attention to the Section on Education of the secondii 
Report of the Social and Economic Planning Council of the: 
Union. Half the European children of the country are out of) 
school by the age of sixteen, and, while some 90 per cent. attend: 
standard VI, only 11 per cent. reach matriculation. About 66 
per cent. of the Bantu children get no education, and, while: 
about 90 per cent of the Coloured and Asiatic children attend: 
school, only 10 per cent. reach standard III. Only a small! 
percentage of any of the children receive any vocational training. | 
The Council urges immediate remedial action aimed at develop-. 
ing the abilities, skills, and resources of the Union’s children. 
It points out that lack of education and earning capacity is an| 
important cause of juvenile delinquency, and that the raising of| 
the national income depends on raising the level of intelligence | 
and skill of the whole population. It recommends a teacher| 
training and school building programme in order to raise the 
European school-leaving age to seventeen and to provide ten 
years’ free education to non-European children by 1960, for 90 


per cent. of the Coloureds and Asiastics and 85 per cent. of the 
Native children. 
* * * * 
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e Freedom of the Press. 
At its annual congress in September, says the Rand Daily Mail, 
Newspaper Press Union of South Africa adopted a code of 


ie adards relating to proprietary medicine advertising. The 
un ale, which is binding on all members of the Union, provides for 
tui modification of the text of advertisements, the elimination of 
| \@eggerated claims and even the complete rejection of advertise- 


at copy which does not conform to its requirements. One of 
most important clauses reads: ‘‘ No advertisement shall 
itain any matter which, in its reasonable construction, can be 
ulated to create fear or apprehension on the part of the 
der that he, or she, is suffering, or may, without treatment, 
fer from any serious ailment.” The administration of the 
1eme will be in the hands of an advisory committee. This 
nbined effort—the newspapers could hardly do it singly—to 
fake themselves free of unscrupulous advertisers of quack 
sdicines is much to be welcomed. Simple-minded people are 
‘ a eee that statements must be true seeing that they are 
* ne * * 

hannesburg City a large Employer of 
‘rican Nurses. 
For quite a number of years the Johannesburg municipality 
s been the largest employer of African nurses in the Union. 
om the Star of October 9 we learn that, on the recommenda- 
on of the M.O.H., Dr. G. D. Laing, the Public Health Com- 
ittee of the Council agreed that the principle of providing 
ntral quarters for unmarried nurses in Orlando should be 
cepted, that three positions designated non-European health 
sitor should be created from January 1, 1945, at from £192 to 
8 240 a year for Pimville, Western Native Township and Eastern 

ative Township, and that the establishment of Native nurses 
, ould be increased to 87 from 59. The position of health 
sitor is a senior one. Applicants will be required to hold the 
ealth visitor and school nurses’ certificate in addition to the 


eneral nurse’s and midwifery certificates, 
* 


* * * 


roposed Freehold Townships on Farms. 

juurbekom and Syferfontein. 

In our last issue we made reference to a Johannesburg Joint 
Mouncil discussion on the conditions governing the proposed 

‘eehold township. Following upon that, it is now reported 
at a sub-committee appointed by the Council to enquire into 
1¢ Regulations had been unable to reach any agreement. There 
vere two points of view which seem irreconcilable. Firstly 
‘at of condemning the whole scheme since it gave no freedom 
if enterprise—Africans must go through the stage of private 
interprise and capitalism to evolve a middle class which could be 
responsible for its own affairs. Secondly, the argument that 
welfare planning is everywhere replacing private enterprise, 
ivhich would not be a benefit, but would lead to the exploitation 
»f the majority. The only agreement reached had been con- 
‘erning the management of the township. The sub-committee 
thought that this should not rest with the city council but that it 
yhould be in the hands of a committee consisting of members 
‘lected by the Township, together with officials and technical 
*xperts. The matter was held over. 

5 * * * * 
Native Housing. 

We learn from the Native Welfare Bulletin of Southern Rho- 
Jesia that an excellent type of accommodation consisting of a 
sitchen, a living-room and two bedrooms, is now being erected 
n the Bulawayo Municipal Location. ‘These houses are erected 
xy Native artizans at a cost of approximately £145 and are 
ented at 15/6 per month. No light is provided. The provi- 
ion of four-roomed houses represents an important step forward 
n the attempt to meet the needs of married people with families. 
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In the Government Native Village Settlements houses consisting 
of a kitchen, a living-room and two bedrooms are now being 
erected. These houses are also provided with a pantry, bathing 
and sanitary facilities and are rented at 15/- per month. This 
type of accommodation, states the Bulletin, is excellent in every 
way, 
* * * * 

Southern Rhodesian Bantu Congress. 

We gather from many Press reports that the Southern Rhode- 
sian Bantu Congress which met in Salisbury in September and 
was attended by 150 Native delegates was an occasion for the 
close examination of many problems affecting the Bantu of 
Rhodesia. The Congress evidently knew what the Bantu want, 
for many resolutions were passed unanimously while a perusal 
of these resolutions left with us an impression of reasonableness. 
The unanimity of viewpoint and the moderation of many of the 
proposals will we expect be welcome to those who formulate 
policy and administer Native Affairs in Southern Rhodesia. 
The Rev. T. D. Samkange, in his opening presidential address 
gave a lead to the Congress which to us appears to bear many of 
the marks of true leadership. He said he was pleased with the 
marked development. in the matter of racial attitudes between 
White and Black. ‘ As I look back twenty years ago I can see 
the great changes that have taken place in the entire outlook of 
both European and African people of this Colony. There is a 
constant sign of consciousness and restlessness over injustice, 
oppression and dissatisfaction with the sgcial, educational, 
industrial and political status of the Africans by a large number 
of Europeans. These are signs of a profound psychological 
revolution that is silently, slowly, but surely, taking place. In 
earlier days there were very few Europeans outside the mission- 
ary circle who would dare come out in the open to defend the 
rights of the Africans. Even some members of the Native 
Affairs Department viewed Mission Education with suspicion 
and disdain. An educated African was branded ‘ proud’ and 
it was regarded as insolent for an African to address an official in 
English. This attitude has completely changed the other way 
round save for a few diehards. | We have today one of the finest 
bodies of officials, keen and earnest in their efforts to raise the 
status of our people. This change is not only noticeable in 
officials of the Native Affairs Department but in European 
public opinion.” 
* * * * 

Among those Europeans who addressed the Congress was the 
Rev. Herbert Carter, a missionary expert in Native education, 
who gave a very illuminating address on this vital subject. The 
Chief Native Commissioner (Mr. H. H. D. Simmonds) in his 
address to the Congress dwelt on the necessity for good race 
relationships. “The spirit of co-operation between White 
and Black was essential.’”’ He also revealed to the Congress 
some of the things which he hoped to see brought about. Among 
these were: 1. Firstly and of paramount importance was the 
building of the home and family life which had largely been 
broken up by the industrialisation of the Colony. 2. Secondly, 
more and better houses in the urban areas, because a home 
inferred a decent house, and the establishment of Native ‘Town- 
ships with the amenities of civilisation in selected Native Reserves. 
He had asked the technical officers of his department to-investi- 
gate the possibilities of establishing such a Township in the 
Lundi Reserve near Shabani as a start. He had been over the 
area himself and was much impressed with the possibilities of 
the area. 3. Much had been done in providing medical facili- 
ties for Africans but more is required. 4, Organising markets 
of Native produce which included transport and improved 
communications and a stabilised price for cattle so as to eliminate 
fluctuations brought about by the law of supply and demand 
which many people did not understand. 5. The introduction, 
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with Government assistance, of communal ownership of heavy 
agricultural machinery amongst African farmers in the Native 
Purchase Areas. 6. A greater part and more responsibility in 
the local government of their own areas. 7. Recognition of 
ability, enterprise and equality of leadership in the appointment 
of chiefs. He (the C.N.C.) was a firm believer in equality of 
opportunity and the hereditary succession to chieftainship, if 
strictly adhered to, precluded that equality of opportunity in 
many tribes owing to the co-lateral system of succession to 
leadership. This is a matter they should consider amongst 
themselves. 8. The gradual removal of restrictions such as the 
pass laws as and when the African by his own behaviour proves 
that such laws are unnecessary. No responsible government 
would accept as its policy repression or exploitation of one 


section of the people. 
* * 


* 

African Member of Kenya Council. 

When the new Kenya Legislature met on October 11 after the 
elections an African represented his own people for the first time 
in the council. 'The Governor has chosen Eluid Wambu Mathu, 
a thirty-four-years-old Bachelor of Arts and principal of an 
African school near Nairobi, for the post. Wambu is a Kikuyu, 
the son of a retired medical man, and began his education at the 
Church of Scotland Mission near Nairobi. He qualified as a 
teacher and went to the South African Native College in Fort 
Hare. He was later admitted to Balliol College, Oxford, where 


he graduated. 
% * % 


* 
A Thousand African ex-soldiers Reinforce 
Police on Rand. 

Replying to a discussion on crime at the Transvaal Provincial 
Congress of the United Party last month the Minister of Justice, 
Dr. Colin Steyn, said that his department had arranged with the 
Defence authorities for the release of 1,000 trained Native 
soldiers, who were now doing night patrol on the Witwatersrand 
and at other places. The result had been very satisfactory. 

a * % x 

Great appreciation of the work done by members of the Non- 
European Army Services (N.E.A.S.), who have been patrolling 
the streets of Johannesburg during the past few months, was 
expressed by a senior police official in an interview with the 
Rand Daily Mail. ‘The regular police staffs had been greatly 
assisted by these nightly patrols, and there had been a substantial 
falling off in serious crime. Many arrests had been made by the 
Native patrols, which had shown extraordinary keenness. 

* % * * 


The Bantu Sports Club, Johannesburg. 

This Club has just issued from its club house in Von Weilligh 
Street another interesting annual report. From it we learn that 
for 5/- a year a member can take part, either as spectator or 
player, in tennis, football, concerts, boxing and physical culture. 
He may also enjoy band practices, use the refreshment kiosk or 
indulge in a shower bath. The membership is now over 2000 
and with the benefits what they are we do not wonder that the 
number is so large. But the Manager, Mr. D. R. Twala, is not 
satisfied and he wishes for a further big increase in membership. 
Dr. E. Jokl once again contributes an interesting foreword to 
the report. He says optimistically : ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that in the near future the Bantu Sports Club’s work will gain in 
importance. The Johannesburg Municipality has, so I 
believe, included the establishment of several recreation grounds 
for Natives in its post-war development programme. In 
spreading sound knowledge of the technique and organisation of 
modern games, athletics and other leisure time activities among 
the Natives, the Bantu Sports Club is making a significant con- 
tribution to the general education and to the social adjustment of 
the African people. Ina few years’ time recreation will develop 
into something bigger than mere open spaces or playgrounds : 
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recreation parks will become social and community centres, witi 
libraries and people’s restaurants, with open-air bioscopes 
kindergartens and health units, with meeting places for boys 
and girls’ clubs, with concert halls and with facilities for aduj 
education and for the pursuit of various forms of popular art.” 

* * * * ae | 


Temperance Sunday. i i 

The South African Temperance Alliance advises us tha 
Temperance Sunday this year is being observed on 19th Noveny 
ber, with Temperance Week preceding or following according 
to local convenience. In many countries Temperance Sundai 
and ‘Temperance Week have been observed annually over a lon| 
period with beneficial results, and an earnest appeal is made t 
all ministers and Sunday School teachers in particular, and toa 
Christians in general, to use the occasion for the purpose c 
emphasising the extent of a menace which perhaps was neve 
more threatening than under existing conditions. 

* * * * 


Bantu Sunday School Convention. 

The fifth Bantu Sunday School Convention will be held a 
Bloemfontein on December 14th} 15th, 16th and 17th, 19 
The Convention will be open to African Christian ministers 
teachers and laymen of all denominations. Its purpose is t 
bring together for conference, counsel, and inspiration, thos} 
interested in promoting the Sunday School among the Bantu 
thus bringing to the Native children the great benefits the Sunday 
School has brought to other races. It will be on similar lines ta 
the annual conventions so successfully held for Europeans fo\ 
many years, but will deal only with the Sunday School as appliee 
to Bantu life and conditions. Applications are invited from alk 
who desire to attend. They should be addressed to the S.Aé 
National Sunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Eliza 
beth, enclosing 5/- registration fee. 

* * 


* * 


Cruelty to Dogs. 

In the Star on 4th October appeared the following lettex 
which we commend to the attention of our readers, in the hope 
that all will discountenance as far as possible so reprehensible « 
practice: Sir,—The public generally has no idea to what exten 
the cruel and senseless practice of cutting the ligament under- 
neath the tongues of dogs is still being carried on, in belief of tha 
superstition that this ligament is a worm. This is what a veteri” 
nary surgeon has to say on the subject: ‘‘ The procedure off 
operating on the under surface of a dog’s tongue to remove wha‘ 
is falsely called a “ worm’ is entirely wrong. There is no such’ 
thing as a “ worm’ in the dog’s tongue, and this so-called opera< 
tion is extremely cruel and barbarous, and shows the completed: 
ignorance of those concerned. South Africa is the only country 
in which | have known this to be done, and although usually dona’ 
by Natives, generally with the consent of Europeans, both classes’ 
are culpably responsible for performing a reprehensible cruel’ 
act. Sometimes a transverse and, in others, a longitudinal cut isi 
made with an unclean knife, and after breaking down and pulling) 
out a white string-looking portion which is called the worm, the 
poor dog is allowed to go. This part which is pulled out is the! 
ligament or frenum of the tongue whose function is to keep the 
tongue in place in the mouth and to which many muscular fila~ 
ments are attached to assist in the acts of eating, drinking and) 
swallowing. If the wound does not become septic, there isi 
every possibility the dog will have a continual mechanical inter+ 
ference with drinking and eating—as well as the possibility of an 
inco-ordination of the tongue leading to a degree of paralysis off 
the organ, which may lead to the animal accidentally biting th 
tongue. . It is the most uncalled-for barbarity I have aes 
known.” For those who cannot afford to consult a veterinarian, 
the 5.2.C.A. Clinic at Booysens is open to them, with the advice and| 
services of the resident veterinary surgeon. —H. James BOWEN.) 


Johannesburg in the end of September there met what was 
almost certainly the largest and most widely representative 
political conference ever held in South Africa. It was the 
1 African National Conference on the Post-war Planning of 
al Welfare Work. The Conference was called together by 
Minister of Welfare and Demobilisation, Mr. Harry Lawrence. 
as held in the commodious buildings of the University of the 
watersrand, and was attended by 1,550 delegates, represent- 
Government departments, social welfare associations, 
ersities, churches and a great variety of other bodies. Dele- 
s came from all parts of South Africa and from the Rhodesias, 
ian Congo and elsewhere in the interior. 
he Report of the Conference will contain the findings. 
time one may be allowed to give a few impressions. 
he great assembly of men and women, drawn from all the 
2s of the Union, meeting together and discussing with entire 
ony and good-will the post-war problems of the nation, 
deeply impressive. There seemed to be opening before us 
sta of hope for the future amidst many difficult and perplex- 
situations. The dominant note was earnestness. The 
erence was opened and closed with prayer. There was a 
able absence of any tendency to slacking. At the meeting on 
mday morning, when the Conference was opened by the 
e Minister, the University large hall was filled to the doors : 
he closing meeting on Friday afternoon when the main find- 
S$ were summarised—a much less exciting occasion—the hall 
s still well filled. ‘The one regret expressed by delegates was 
‘ht it had been impossible for them to attend more than one at a 
e of the seven sectional meetings that were going on all the 
ek. And this leads to the further observation that at each 
ited meeting one, and at each sectional meeting two, carefully 
Wepared papers (78 papers in all) were read, in every case by an 
pert in the subject under discussion. ‘This astonishing figure 
nesses to the immense amount of work that had been put into 
eparation for the Conference. As for the detailed organisa- 
m, the combined efforts of Johannesburg municipal officials 
d the staff and students of the University made it possible for 
e Conference to go through its manifold tasks with perfect 
Mhoothness. Each delegate knew what was going on at each 
yur of the day and was free to choose which section he would 
end. It is to be hoped that as many as possible of the papers 
ill be published. This, it is certain, would be appreciated by 


The Returning 


OST of the Allied governments have by now made their 
2 plans for the period of demobilisation, though at the time 
f writing it looks as if the end of the war against Germany may 
‘ot materialise until some time in 1945. The South African 
Jovernment is no exception to this. According to statements 
'y various members of the Cabinet much hard planning has 
yeing going on behind the scenes. The Prime Minister in mid- 
Yetober stated that the Government’s plans were ready to go 
nto action, and he has more than once promised that all men 
ow in the forces will be reabsorbed in civilian life, with Govern- 
nental leverage where necessary. We are of the opinion that 
he returned soldier everywhere is going to get a fair deal—we 
ven dare to hope that in South Africa it will prove a generous 
leal. For the men and women who have given up so much in 
he years of war deserve nothing less than generosity from a 
vorld they have saved from a terrible fate. 

This journal is specially concerned with Native Affairs and so 
; interested in the future of the thousands of Native soldiers 
vyho we hope will soon be ready for demobilisation. So far our 
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delegates, no one of whom was able at the Conference to hear 
more than a selection of the papers. 

The discussion which followed the papers evidenced the keen 
interest they had evoked, and, as each delegate on standing up 
had to give his name and state what organisation he represented, 
glimpses were obtained of a great variety of human interests ; 
and, in not a few instances, the speaker turned out to be some 
outstanding person in the public or official life of the country. 
In a conference of such magnitude, no delegate could know 
personally more thas a few of those among whom he was seated. 
But there is no doubt that in the couise of a week of sharing in 
discussions, touring creches, reformatories and other welfare 
agencies, inspecting welfare exhibits in the University corridors 
and classrooms and seeing health and publicity films in the even- 
ings, many acquaintances and some real friends were acquired, 
and for not a few this may be one of the most treasured fruits of 
the Conference. 

As already mentioned, no less than seventy-eight prepared 
papers were read, in addition to a number of obviously carefully 
prepared chairmens’ introductory addresses, Among the subjects 
dealt with were questions affecting children and family life, Day 
Nurseries, Family Allowances, Play Centres, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Institutional Care, problems connected with Rural- 
urban Migration, Recreation, Rural Family Welfare Work 
(European and non-European), the Objects of a Community 
Centre, Public Assistance as a Means of Rehabilitation, the Re- 
introduction of the Serviceman into Civilian Life—this was 
discussed very fully and from a variety of points of view— 
Town Planning, Social Insurances, Social Research, Specialised 
Social Services for Non-Europeans, the Non-Eurepean as a 
Social Worker, Social Security for the Non-European, National 
Food Services, Care of Cripples, Care of the Mentally Retarded, 
Penal Reform, a Welfare Programme for the Blind, the Special 
Problems of Prostitution, Gambling and Alcoholism. 

This was the second National Conference on Social Welfare. 
The first, which was held in 1936, led to the establishment of a 
new Department of State, the Department of Social Welfare. 
The practical results of this Conference remain to be seen. It 
may be added that a strong feeling was expressed in favour of 
the next Social Welfare Conference being held after a much 
shorter interval, say in two years’ time. 

N.M. 


African Soldier 


Government has not revealed its intentions but we know that 
this deserving group is being planned for and we hope on gener- 
ous lines. 

The great majority of people in South Africa are anxious that 
the Government should make of demobilisation a good job. We 
were grateful to hear that the recent national conference of 
relatives of Prisoners of War was almost unanimously of the 
opinion that Native prisoners of war should be among the first 
to be brought back to the Union when transport is available. A 
large number of these were released when the Germans scuttered 
out of southern France and we hope these are even now on their 
way to the Union, as are many European ex-prisoneis. 


THE GOLD MINES AND NATIVE EX-SOLDIERS 


‘There are people who believe that the Gold Mines can absorb 
all the Native ex-soldiers and that therefore their future welfare 
needs scarcely be given a second thought. Certainly vast new 
developments in gold mining are expected, for in mid-October 
the capital required to float a new company which will under- 
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take gold mining in the Orange Free State was over-subscribed 
by some millions of pounds. And there is a definite shortage of 
Native labour. Even Blyvooruitzicht, which has struck ore so 
rich that it is to-day known as South Africa’s miracle mine, is 
short of Native labour. South African investors wait impatient- 
ly for scraps of news on its development but this rich mine’s 
annual report states—‘‘ Owing to the serious shortage of Native 
labour it was impossible to develop on a full scale, or mill up to 
the capacity of the plant.” 

The gold mines appear to offer an easy solution of the re- 
employment problem. But one of the undisputed rights which 
will accrue to all soldiers when the war is over is to return and 
stay with their families, or, in the case of the single man who so 
wishes, to establish a family. To the latter group the Imperial 
Government even while the war is on gives preferential leave. 

On all our gold mines are Native married quarters where 
selected workers such as clerks, overseers and indunas live with 
their wives and children. The conditions of life in some of these 
married quarters are infinitely superior to those under which 
many Natives live on the Rand. Surely there could be an 
extension of such to accommodate those returned soldiers who 
would not otherwise look for employment on the gold mines. 
There seems to be no good reason why the policy of the mines 
should not be modified to meet the needs of the ex-soldiers and 
also to attract labour to the mines which are today, and are likely 
to be for long to come, short of labour. The gold mines, how- 
ever, have so far held tenaciously to the system at present in vogue 
and possibly will prove unpliable before such suggestions as 
those here put forward. The Native ex-soldiers may have to 
look elsewhere for employment. 

TRAINING SCHEMES 

From Kenya, Uganda, Nigeria and Northern Rhodesia in 
recent months we have seen references to re-training schemes 
for Native soldiers. We quote as follows one such referring to 
Kenya: The Journal of the Royal African Society for April 
contains an account by Mrs. R. Fane of the plans being made by 
the Kenya Government for the absorption of the returned soldiers 
into civilian life, Each racial group is considered separately 
and the Sub-Committee on Post-War Employment of Africans 
has published a notable Report. Classifying the returned 
African soldiers into: (1) tribal Natives, (2) partly-urbanised 
Natives and (3) permanently-urbanised Natives, the Committee 
recommends that the men of the second and third classes should 
not be discharged until they can be “ beneficially absorbed in 
acceptable forms of wage earning.” Those who are army trades- 
men should be given such training as will fit them for civilian 
employment. ‘T’o accomplish this, training centres are suggested 
“conducted under a Government subsidized scheme designed 
and based on productive lines.” A Director of Training should 
be appointed now, to prepare plans. The Committee looks to 
employment being found for men so trained, in workshops and 
garages, as bootmakers, tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers 
and vulcanisers, and very especially as hospital and sanitary 
assistants, dispensers and veterinary assistants. Scientific 
agriculture and secondary industries would employ some. But 
says Mrs. Fane, the main recommendation for the creation of 
employment is the most far-reaching and the boldest of all. 
The Committee would create a Civilian Labour Corps, and 
would utilise it for carrying out great public works—of which 
the most urgent and most valuable would be works designed to 
arrest the advance of one of the Colony’s worst enemies, soil 
erosion ; also re-afforestation ; the re-establishment of pastures : 
the construction of irrigation works and dams. ‘This change of 
policy should be accompanied, says the Report, “‘ by the estab- 
lishment of a Native agricultural school in each of the larger 
provinces”... . At this point the Committee stresses the need 
for the increase of literacy for agriculturists. ‘It is difficult,” 
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notes the Report ‘“‘to impart knowledge to wholly illitera 
pupils.” | 
Many of the Natives who joined up from the Union of Sov}, 
Africa are circumstanced not unlike those in the Crown Coloniiy} 
Probably half our recruits were tribal Natives from North), 
Transvaal. They will have received some education while 
the army, and some training in army work which should 
fit them to take their places in South Africa’s industrial life. 
these could get further training on being demobilised thf 
should soon be able to fill thousands of jobs for semi-skillllh 
workers in our larger industries. mal 
Some trades will without difficulty re-absorb all ex-soldiq 
who previously worked in them, but for the large number : 
Native ex-soldiers who on joining had no clear connection wif, 
organised industry the problem of placing them will be no ez 
one, Training, or re-training, will be necessary for some befo 
they can be drafted towards the jobs which we hope will be pnh 
vided for them. The Minister of Native Affairs must have h He 
this problem in mind when he recently revealed his intentions §) 
go ahead with land reclamation schemes in the Reserves and | 
use returned Native soldiers on this work. 
It would seem that at least three institutions will be foumg 
necessary as soon as demobilisation begins, one for those goiti} 
into Agriculture, one for those going into Industry, and an Eig 
Soldiers’ Employment Bureau. The agricultural training cen 
has probably been envisaged and provided for by Major van d 
Byl in his agricultural reform schemes. An industrial trainin 
centre, giving training in say a dozen trades such as buildint 
carpentry, plumbing, etc., which large numbers of Native peopj 
living in urban townships today have need of, would be of grew 
value not only to ex-soldiers but to the Native people as a whol) 
PERMANENT INSTITUTIONS 

There seems to be no good reason why one or more of thes 
institutions should not become permanent. Every war bring 
into existence permanent institutions. The Union of Souti 
Africa rose out of the ashes of the Boer War. Hampton Institur, 
was a legacy of the American civil war, Out of Hampton cam 
Booker Washington’s Tuskegee. It would be a good thing 
more especially for the educationally backward tribes of tha 
Northern Transvaal if, after the bulk of the ex-soldiers have bee* 
placed in civilian life, there could be left behind for the benefit 
their sons such institutions as agricultural and industrial training 
centres. The students could move in as the ex-soldiers mov! 
out. And it would we think be fitting if one of these institution: 
were named as a Memorial to those of the Bantu who have giveit 
their lives in the present world war. A big number have madé 
the Great Sacrifice and we can think of no better way of honoun! 
ing their memory than by setting up living institutions for thi 
benefit of their own people. Toe 


DEATH OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


On 26th October the world heard with deep regret of the 
death of Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr 
Temple became Primate in April, 1942, a position which in 
former days was also held by his father, and it was felt in many) 
quarters that the Church of England, and indeed the religious 
forces of the world, had found an ideal leader for war and post- 
war days. His distinction as thinker and scholar, his forcefu! 
personality, and his intense sympathy with the under-privilegec 
made him one whom thousands were prepared to follow. Tn 
blank created by his death is a great one. Indeed, the deaths o 
Dr. William Temple and Dr, William Paton, when both seeme 
at the zenith of their powers and influence and when they wer 
so much needed for the crisis of the days in which we live, ar 
mysteries of Providence that the mind of man cannot fathom 
and before which we can only bow in faith, ay 
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WELVE months ago, almost to a day, the Durban Inter- 
national Club was opened and members, under the presi- 
cy of Senator the Honourable D. G. Shepstone, held their 
‘meeting and elected their officers for the coming year. The 
airman chosen was Dr. Carges, a well-known Durban specialist ; 
vice-chairman Mrs. Mabel Palmer, Director of non-European 
dies in the Natal University College. Rev. C. J. Lander, a 
*thodist minister, is the honorary secretary, having as an 
istant Mr. A. Lazarus, senior lecturer in Sastri College. Mr. 
Dowall, of the Corporation Treasury Department is the 
orary treasurer and on the committee are Indian, African, 
loured and European representatives of the membership. 
he aim of the Club is set out in the words of the constitution : 
a) to enable people of goodwill of all creeds and races to meet 
one another, to undertake common cultural activities, to 
have an opportunity of studying and appreciating each 
others several difficulties and to take such steps as may be 
desirable and practicable to promote racial understanding 
and harmony. 
(6) to fulfil all the usual objects of a social club and to do all 
@ such things and to carry out all such undertakings as may be 
necessary or incidental to such objects, except in so far as 
§ certain activities are prohibited in paragraph 13.* 
a The club has now completed its first year and it may interest 
me to know what it has attempted and how far it has succeeded 
attaining the objects its promoters had in view. 
Membership—over 580 today—is open to men and women of 
vodwill. In practice it is limited to those who are without 
Mplour prejudice. The head of a firm who prides himself on 
Weing free from race feeling, but “‘ draws the line at taking tea 
ith Indians” has not joined; nor has the manager of a large 
Musiness who in his college days shared a room with men of 
blour but feels his Board might, owing to the strained relations in 
urban between Indians and Europeans, object to his belonging 
» a social club where Europeans and non-Europeans met on an 
qual footing. But the European membership, which is the 
“irgest section, includes Catholic priests, Protestant ministers, 
‘hristians of all denominations and classes, Jews, Freethinkers 
d other emancipated people who bear no label. Among the 
indians there are Christians, Hindus, Mohammedans—profes- 
ional and business people. Africans—chiefly teachers and 
Alerks and ministers, Coloureds—mainly of the skilled artisan 
d professional class and the representatives of the small Chinese 
Trading community, make up the rest. 
' They all meet in the spacious and well-furnished Club room 
'n Plowright Lane off West Street without patronage and without 
fmbarassment. Morning tea, light lunches, afternoon and 
Evening teas are supplied at moderate cost. The average daily 
ttendance at the club has for some months past been in the neigh- 
»ourhood of seventy. 
Every Monday evening is held a lecture or function of cultural 
and recreative value. Mr. Hugh Tracey has talked on Bantu 
snusic; Mr. Maurice Webb on Negro Poetry; Mr. Manibal 
(Gandhi, son of Mahatma Gandhi, on his father’s work in South 
Africa. A Chinese evening, with Chinese music, recitations, 
food and decorations, attracted a large crowd, as did also a lecture 
‘on Indian architecture by the High Commissioner in the Union 
for the Government of India. Members of the Durban City 
Orchestra gave a musical evening; Mr. Morris Broughton of 
broadcasting fame, a talk on post-war problems, And so on. 
In addition to these organised activities the club is used for 


—- 


* Paragraph 13 prohibits the introduction of all intoxicating liquors, 
ball-room dancing, and games of chance. 
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receptions, ‘“‘at homes”’ and meetings where Europeans and 
non-Europeans are present. The Mayoress of Durban gave an 
“At Home” at the club; a reception to the Consul-General of 
the U.S.S.R. was held in its premises—various bodies meet 
regularly there, e.g. the Bantu Social Welfare Committee, the 
Indian Women’s Association, the Committee of the Friends of 
the Sick Association. 

A Commissioner from Kenya passing through Durban found 
the son of one of the Chiefs in his district working in the town. 
He was not allowed to bring the African to his hotel nor to meet 
him at the Corporation barracks where he stayed. Someone 
told him of the Club and for as long as he remained in Durban, 
he was able to use it as a rendezvous. 

A medical missionary who has joined the army and was in 
uniform met in West Street a number of the African nurses from 
his mission station who had come to Durban for their professional 
examination. Fortunately he was a member of the club and was 
able to bring them there and entertain them to tea. 

Other instances could be given of a similar nature. 

Then there are chess circles, bridge and draughts. A child- 
ren’s club has been started ; a library is being formed ; other 
sectional interests are being catered for—the aim in every case 
to bring people of goodwill together to know one another, to 
understand one another’s problems—and perhaps by God’s 
grace to love one another. Onbekend maak onbemind. 

Of course mistakes have been made. Those responsible for 
the management of the Club are lacking in experience of this kind 
of work, Running a social club of any kind, one would imagine, 
calls for gifts of tact, organisation and camaraderie which are not 
bestowed on all ; a club for people of both sexes, and all sections, 
where the one unifying, cohesive force is goodwill and our 
common humanity, is a still more difficult job. It is too early to 
say if it is going to succeed or not. Its ultimate success depends 
entirely upon the motive with which members join. If sufficient 
members enrol, not for what they can get in the way of entertain- 
ment and the usual club amenities, but to look for the attainment 
of the ideals with which the club was started, it is bound to 
succeed. One member, a Priest of fourteen years of experience 
among Durban non-Europeans, feels able to write, ““ The Club 
is by far the most effective piece of machinery for the establish- 
ing of race harmony I have known since I came to Durban.” 


THE LATE COLONEL DENEYS REITZ. 


Many throughout the world must have learned with regret of 
the death on 19th October of Colonel Deneys Reitz, the Union 
High Commissioner in London. Colonel Reitz was a vivid 
personality who had endeared himself to multitudes. By his 
books Commando, Trekking On and No Outspan he won distinc- 
tion in the world of letters. By means of an engaging style, an 
obvious love for his fellow-creatures of whatever station or race, 
and a career crammed with excitement he kept his readers en- 
chained. His work in the political sphere was noteworthy, and 
none the less so because he did not seek to disguise his con- 
sciousness of the limits of political action and his disdain of 
many parliamentary ways. His period as Minister of Native 
Affairs in the Union will long be remembered for his champion- 
ship of the African people. Of his many public utterances one 
of the most remarkable was the speech he made at the Lovedale 
Centenary gathering on 21st July, 1941. His attitude on that 
occasion and the sincerity of his words helped to explain the hold 
he had on his fellow-countrymen and on others. To Mrs. 
Reitz and other relatives, and to General Smuts who has lost a 
specially intimate friend, we tender respectful sympathy. 
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Universal Week of Prayer 
TOPICS FOR UNIVERSAL AND UNITED PRAYER 
Sunday, January 7th to Sunday, January 14th, 1945. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1945. 
Topics suggested for Sermons and Addresses. 


“Iam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” Rom, 1. 16. 

“For our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and 
in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ; as ye know what manner 
of men we were among you for your sake.’ 1 Thess. 1. 5. 

“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus, the Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.” 2. Cor. iv. 5. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1945. 
The Church in Conflict. 


Thanksgiving : Let us thank God— 

For the resolute faith which has been shown by Christians in China, 
Norway, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other lands, in the 
midst of bitter persecution. 

For all those who have fought a good fight and have died, “not 
counting their lives dear unto them. 

For the martyrs of our own generation who have maintained to the 
end their faith that Jesus Christ is Lord. 


For the spiritual harvest, already visible in some lands, resulting 
from a courageous witness. 
Confession : 
That the profession of our faith has been so superficial, selfish and 
complacent. 


That we have so often avoided the Cross by compromise. 
That our failures have so weakened our witness. 


Prayer : 
That God will strengthen in the faith all who suffer persecution. 
That God will give His grace to all who, through suffering, are 
tempted to deny Him. 
That the blood of the martyrs may still be the seed of the Church. 


Scripture Readings: Col. 2.1-10. Eph. 6.10-18. Rey. 1. 1-11, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9th, 1945. 
The Church and National Problems. 


Thanksgiving : 
For all Christian leadership in national affairs. 
For the growing fellowship and co-operation among Churches and 
Christians. 
For open doors for the Gospel in unexpected ways and places. 


Confession: 
That distinctions of class and creed still separate us from one another. 
That material aims have blunted our witness and message for Christ. 


Prayer : 
That all Christians by new dedication may help to prepare the way 
of the Lord in the world. 
That God will give to His Church and all nations alike true repen- 
tance, forgiveness, and the enduement of His Holy Spirit. 


Scripture Readings: Jer. 2. 7-13. Hosea 14.1-9. Rom. 13, 1-10, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1945. 
The Church and World Problems. 


Thanksgiving : 
For the growth and witness of the Church in all lands, and especially 
for the Christian leadership in China. 
For the breaking down of barriers that have separated race from race. 


Confession : 
- Let us ask God’s forgiveness for any narrow patriotism and selfishness 
that excludes others from the blessings that God has given to us. 
Of broken relations between nations, and of jealousness that make for 
war instead of peace. 
Of all race prejudice and hatred. 


Prayer: 
That the Church in all lands may be a faithful witness to the love 
of God revealed in Christ. 
That God will help us to work in unselfish service for the healing of 
the nations. 


Scripture Readings: Isa. 55, 1-13. Matt. 7. 18-27. Luke 8. 16-25. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 11th, 1945. 
The Church and Family Life. 


Thanksgiving : 
For all who are working to maintain Christ’s standards of purity ani 
love. 
For the witness to Christ through Christian homes in this and offig ] 
lands. 


For all children who are being taught the faith of the Gospel of Chris: 


. | 
Confession ; 


Of the moral corruption and laxity so widely prevalent, and of ow 
failure to grapple with this national problem. 


Of the failure of many Christian parents to maintain Scriptury 
instruction and worship in the home. 


Prayer : 
For the children of all nations suffering through war. 


For all working to restore the homes of the world and ta mak 
them Christian homes. 


Scripture Readings: Ezek. 37. 1-14. Eph. 3. 8-21. 2 Tim. 1-10, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12th, 1945. 
The Church Universal—Its Message for To-day. 


Thanksgiving : 
For ‘“‘ the faith which is as once delivered to the saints.’’ 
For the world-wide Church at work in all lands. 


For the Church as the salt of the earth in the midst of corruption 
as light in the midst of darkness. 


Confession : 
Of the failure of the Church to preach the Gospel adequately to th 
world. 
Of the lack of spiritual power in the Church to bring men to Christ. | 


Prayer: 

That God will soon fulfil His promise to pour out His Spirit on al 
flesh. 

That the Holy Spirit may convict the world of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment. 

That all nations may be brought into the fellowship that is in Chris# 
Jesus. 

Let us ask a great thing of God, even the winning during this yea’ 
of a multitude throughout the earth to the Kingdom of our Saviou' 
and Lord. 


Scripture Readings: Isa. 42.1-12. Malachi 3. 1-10. Luke 24. 13-322 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1945. 
The Church and the Jewish World. 


Thanksgiving : 
For all Jews who have found Christ as their Messiah and Saviour. 
For all those Christians who have shown a true Christian spirit! 
towards the Jews. 


Confession : 
Let us confess to God the shame of anti-Semitism. 
Of the failure to find a solution to the Jewish problem. 
Prayer : 
For all Jews, especially for any suffering persecution. 
For all missions to Jews that they may rightly and worthily present to: 
them Jesus as Christ and Lord. 


Isa. 61. 1-11" =Rom 10) 1-13) Phileas 


On Sunday, January 14th, sermons will be preached in ments 


Scripture Readings : 


Churches on Christian Unity, with corresponding arrangement 
for United Communion in accordance with the principles an 
regulations of the several Denominations, 


T It 
ember 1st, 1944. 


e give below some notes, written by an African teacher on 

leave, which reveal some of the labour expended in keeping 
ecords of the personnel of the Native Military Corps. We 
e they will be of special interest to our African readers. The 
alty Section and the Discharged Section are merely summa- 
, while the Orders Section is more fully dealt with. These, 
er, are only some of the sections of the machinery of War 
rds.—Editor, ‘‘ The South African Outlook.”’) 


The Casualty Section deals with casualties of members 
eN.M.C. Most of these casualties occur Up North where 
ing is carried on by the Allies against the Axis. The nature 
asualties is classified as deaths, missing believed killed, 
ed, prisoner of war, killed accidentally, died of natural 
es, released P.O.W., seriously ill and dangerously ill. Place 
rial and the grave number is also given. These particulars 
ommunicated to the next-of-kin through the various Native 
missioners and District Commissioners in South Africa, by 
rortelegram. All Military Hospitals in South Africa are in 
h with this section daily. 
) The Discharged Section authorises discharges from the 
-C. of all medically unfit cases, as well as mental cases. In 
case of the latter, this Section first satisfies itself as to the 
uacy of hospitalisation facilities of the patient and upkeep of 
family, the undertaking of which has to be borne by the 
e Department concerned before authorising and effecting 
discharge of the man im absentia at the Dispersal Depot. 
se two Sections are administered by experienced officers 
have a competent staff of both Black and White. 


THE ORDERS SECTION 
ieutenant Roxburgh is the Head of the Orders Section. Sgt- 
yor Taylor, S/Sgts. C. C. Mathey and Warren, as well as a 
large staff of competent and well educated African clerks, 
p the machinery of this Section in motion. Some of these 
n are on Military Leave granted by the respective Provincial 
ucation Departments. Although they will never gain an 
M., D.C.M., nor be mentioned in despatches, nevertheless, 
y do most important and creditable work, by being in an 
iable position of serving their own people. They maintain 
keep the Army Records of all N.M.C. personnel, whether 
e member may be Up North or in any camp in South Africa. 
or example :— 

1. A man enlists in the N.M.C. His name, surname, next- 
-kin, allottee, tax identity, chief, religious denomination, 
me district, home address and date of enlistment are entered 
. a card bearing his regimental number. This is the Regis- 
ation of the Recruit. (These particulars are the same as those 
> supplied to his Native Commissioner and which were entered 
‘the Contract Sheet by the Native Commissioner’s clerk when 
> joined at home or at the Recruits Reception Depot). This 
wd is filed in the Main Pool and a duplicate is filed in the pool 
- depot representing his camp. Meanwhile the Reception 
lepot puts the recruit through his preliminary training (milling). 
t the same time he is thoroughly medically examined. He has 
be found fit physically, dentally and visually. He is vaccinated, 
joculated, weighed, measured and categorised Al, B1, or Cl as 
1e case may be. (Only Al men may be drafted Up North). He 
then issued with uniform and with other military items. 

2. He is then moved or drafted, along with others who are 
quired for the same duties, to some camp. Supposing he is 
oved to the Mechanical Transport Training Depot, Spaarwater, 
> will be taught to drive a truck, light delivery van, staff-car or 
ride a motor-cycle. The Reception Depot will inform War 
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Records of the date, Regiment Numbers and names of details 
moved to Spaarwater, through its Part 2 Orders. The clerk 
after checking to see that the names correspond to the Regimen- 
tal Numbers on the cards then makes the necessary entries on 
the respective details’ cards. 

3. Daily camp routine and military discipline are not un- 
known to the recruit. A violation of standing orders lands one 
in the guard room and an appearance on a charge before the 
Officer Commanding the Camp. 

He is absent without leave; is found guilty and is sentenced 
to undergo punishment at Detention Barracks for X days. 
War Records is duly advised of the date, award and authority of 
the punishment. This is accordingly recorded on detail’s card. 
Should the man desert the army, or be a casualty, be admitted 
and discharged from hospital, drafted Up North, change of 
Allottee or he: address, increase of Allotment or be promoted 
to N.C.O.’s rank, a corresponding entry is made on his card, as 
well as date and authority of the event. It falls to the large 
African staff to make the daily entries affecting members of the 
N.M.C. They also query irregular or irreconcilable Orders 
and miscellaneous items too. The importance of this work can 
be gauged and imagined, if regard be had to what the N.M.C. 
strength is to-day ; as well as the maintaining of up-to-date and 
correct records all the time. Weekly statistics are submitted as 
well as a weekly census of the pools by the clerks. 

By means of these records we are able to locate a soldier’s 
camp or station and unit attached to. Railway officials pick up 
a soldier’s pay book on the station platform or in a train. The 
regimental number on the pay book is N.85432. They forward 
this to War Records, who, on looking up the records find that 
the book belongs to Jackson Zitha, who was recently along with 
others drafted to 2nd Battalion (N.M.C.), Durban. Presumably 
the book was lost in transit. Likewise next-of-kin want to 
contact a brother who is in the army but do not know his station 
and regimental number. Through their Native Commissioner 
they make enquiries to War Records and the Order Section is 
able to supply the information. Telegrams and untraceable 
letters and parcels and registered mail or packets are dealt with 
similarly. Even if his number is not known but if the name and 
surname is given, by means of the card index system the regi- 
mental number is known. 

This Section is not only for supplying answers to queries on 
the whereabouts of members of the N.M.C. but also maintains an 
accurate soldier's War Record which is afterwards used or 
referred to when determining the pensions and gratuity awards 
of the soldier. 

This, in brief, is the work carried on by this section which is 
merely a component part of the mighty machinery of War 
Records, The Nerve Centre of the N.M.C. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALS 


A South African Press Association message from Dar-es- 
Salaam states that an African locomotive driver and an African 
foreman-printer have been presented by the Governor with 
Imperial Service Medals in recognition of many years service to 
the Crown. These are the first two Imperial Service Medals 
awarded to Africans of Tanganyika. 
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The Church in 


CHANGES IN METHOD OR EMPHASIS 


CHANGES that’ may have to be effected in Church life, parti- 

cularly in efforts to win and hold the returning soldier, are 
matters that are receiving a great deal of consideration in Great 
Britain. We have been much impressed by a publication on the 
subject which appears under the signature of the Very Rev. J. 
Hutchison Cockburn, D.D., one of the outstanding leaders of 
the Church of Scotland in the present day. Dr. Cockburn’s 
document, which was submitted as a report to his own Presby- 
tery of Stirling and Dunblane, has been given world wide 
publicity in The Spiritual Issues of the War. 

It begins with a warning that a consideration of this subject 
does not imply that the war is all but over. This section was 
clearly written before the opening of the ‘‘ Second Front,”’ but 
its warning is, of course, still relevant. It urges the point, how- 
ever, that it is not too early for plans to be made if the Church is 
to rise to the challenge and opportunity of the great “ Return.” 

An appreciation of the problem to be faced then follows : 

“In the first place it will be necessary to awaken the congre- 
gation to the fact that there is a problem, and that a great oppor- 
tunity will be presented to them which they must face with 
courage and imagination. These men and women will have 
been away from home for four and five vears, and will not fit 
easily into the life which they left years before. Moreover, even 
in those instances where they have kept a church connection by 
parade and other services, and attended ‘ Brains’ Trusts’ and 
‘Padre’s Hours,’ the type of worship in the Forces is different 
from that which will face them when they return. The services 
are shorter, the sermons are shorter, the hymns are not so varied, 
and it may be that the more dignified and lengthy and somewhat 
stereotyped services of our churches wil! not make an immediate 
appeal to their needs. Besides, they have been living in a very 
close fellowship with their comrades, and they may well be dis- 
appointed with the more detached life into which they will come, 
both in the congregation and in the community. 

“In these circumstances, it will be necessary for congrega- 
tions to cultivate a spirit of warmer friendliness and of greater 
enthusiasm. ‘The desire to welcome back those who have done 
so much in the country’s cause must be obvious. There ought 
to be willingness to change where changes are desirable. But 
first of all a friendly atmosphere will be a necessity. It will not 
be enough for the congregation simply to prepare social gather- 
ings at which the men are welcomed. ‘These, of course, will be 
provided ; but it should be plain that these are not enough ; 
even if these are generous and long continued, they will not by 
themselves meet the needs, which are deeper. There is a 
danger of the Church, in its endeavour to satisfy that aspect of 
the needs of the men and women, becoming a purveyor of 
various forms of entertainment which can be done far better by 
commercial concerns. Entertainment must have its place, and 
it will have a larger place than it has ever had in the congrega- 
tional life ; but in providing for this side of things, the Church 
must not forget its main function of worship and service.” 


When practical plans are discussed, great stress is laid on the 
fact that the men and women will be returning to their homes. It 
is at this point, the report states, that the new contact between 
Church and people must be made. In the sphere of Church 
organization, the report suggests that the Evening Service on 
Sundays might be modified very considerably, so as to allow a 
programme of activities to be planned which would follow on the 
“ Padre’s Hours” and other activities to which Service men and 
women will have become accustomed. (This proposal clearly 
applies particularly to the arrangements of services common in 
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the Church of Scotland : it might not be easily applicable in oth} 
situations.) = | 

Considerable attention is given to the subject of enlisting 
returning men and women in active service for Church a 
Community. 

‘““We must now make reference briefly to that other importa 
side of the Church’s life—Christian Service. ‘This is a sis 
which should appeal to those who have spent some of their m¢ 
precious years in the service of a cause they felt to be sacred. 

“The Church must not fail to prove it can offer them as 3 
other agency can the fullest opportunities for continuing on tif 
royal highway of service. 

“There will be Two Groups of men and women returning frag 
whom we may hope to find a response to this challenge. 

““(1) Those who have been engaged in Church Work before th 
joined the Colours. ¢ 

“We cannot assume that they will automatically resume th 
places in the Sunday School, the Choir, or the Youth Organiz 
tion. They are not coming back the same people they we 
when they left us. Perhaps even now their old interest in t} 
work is dying. 

“An urgent question for ministers, kirk sessions and leadel 
of organizations is—What have they been doing to maintain ar 
develop the interest of absent fellow workers ?... 

(II) The other Group from whom we may expect service 4 
the Church is composed of Those who were not active im t. 
work of the Church before they left for the Forces. 

“There are young men and women who as a result of the 
war experiences will have developed just the experience ar 
qualities of leadership we need in the churches There will lt 
an abundance of excellent material. We must be ready to dive 
their interest and energies into the service of the Kingdom. 

“ Recruiting must be undertaken, and it can begin now. O 
Church, along with other denominations, has taken steps 1 
appeal for candidates for the ministry. Recruiting for leade 
and helpers in the organizations should be undertaken by th 
congregations. It may be done as informally as we care, thoug: 
it would have greater weight if it came officially in the name eh 
the congregation. .. . 

“Where a congregation is of any size a small typed lettet 
giving a comprehensive survey of the spheres of service withit 
the congregation for which the recipient might volunteer, migh# 
be prepared and sent to all on service. . . . 

“Then there is the wider field offered by Youth Movemenwi 
sponsored by Bodies other than the Church. It is of first imports 
ance that these should have Christian leadership. The Churcd 
should urge its returning men and women to consider the valui 
able service they might give there. 

“Tt will be a tragedy,” concludes Dr. Cockburn, “ if congre# 
gations cannot capture for the service of Christ’s Church ano 
Kingdom a large proportion of the fine personnel that will be a’ 
its disposal if the right appeal is made and we have our planji 
ready.” | 

Certain appendices follow, intended to give information om 
the religious activities to which men and women have becom¢, 
accustomed in the Forces. After notes on the Discussion Group, 
and the “ Brains Trust,” a District Chaplain gives the following 
interesting analysis of the ‘‘ Padre’s Hour,” and what it hay 
revealed about the attitude of modern men and women to thal 
Church and to religion, | 

“I have now had nearly a year’s experience in the taking of 
Padre’s Hours. : 


j 
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sroup ‘A ’—The members of this Group have enjoyed the 
ntages of a good education, and have had the background of 
. @tain amount of religious training. In their homes there has 
} at least a measure of co-operation with the Church and 
ion. The members of this Group like having explained to 
@ the Communion, Baptism, the Marriage Ceremony, the 
erent Forms of Church Worship. They enjoy being in- 
ed in the salient points in Church History, and they like to 
ss the deeper aspects connected with prayer and immortality, 
They appreciate Missionary Biographies and Autobio- 
shies. Questions in this Group are asked out of interest and 
ot put forward in an effort to trap you or side-track you. 
& Group is very ready to form a Committee which will 
“est excellent subjects for discussion. Roughly speaking, 
“majority of the girls belong to this Group, though some 
oPpng to Groups ‘ B’ and ‘ C.’ 
»% Group ‘ B.—The members of this Group have received no 
Mit amount of education. They are members of what is 
“§)wn as the labouring class. Their only link with the Church 
ferhaps their memory of the Sunday School and the fact that 
G$r children are now in turn members of a Sunday School. 
ange though it may seem, I have found this Group to be very 
rested in the Padre’s Hour. 
They seem to appreciate the fact that they are counted 
wWthy to give a verdict on things. This Group is usually very 
rested in morality being kept high among their women folk. 
Sey are keen that their children receive a religious training. 
Hey like to hear about the lives of very well-known good people, 
© people like David Livingstone. This Group has been the 
st unanimous in desiring that the Church should make use of 
u Cinema for its work. Their conception of a good Minister 
That he should be a very friendly and sincere man. The 
@mbers of this Group are inclined to wonder what you are 
ing at if you speculatively go into questions connected with 
® fact of God and Prayer and so on. In their own way they 
fre already accepted these things. They like talks on ‘ Friend- 
, and the virtues, well illustrated with fairly obvious anec- 
“es. The members of this Group may sometimes be rough in 
@erior and in expression, but at bottom they are very sound. 
ey appreciate a simple thing like this, that you are taking them 
o confidence to this extent, that you tell them what the subject 
fyour next talk will be. 


+! 


BS the evening of October 19th the staff and students and many 
friends of the South African Native College, with those 
*-mer students who were able to”be present, met in the College 
‘ning Hall to bid farewell to three members of the staff who are 
?retire at the end of the year. 
‘Professor D. D. T. Jabavu, Professor W. T. Murdock, and 
‘ofessor D. J. Darlow have helped to build the College from its 
undations and by their devoted service have done much to 
ake possible the rapid development of the institution ; and 
iring the evening gratitude for and appreciation of their labours 
as expressed by the Principal and by representatives of both 
esent and former students. 
Professor Jabavu (known as “‘ Jili”” in the wide circle of his 
adents) was the first lecturer appointed to the College. ‘Trained 
st at Lovedale and thereafter at London University and 
rmingham, he came to Fort Hare in 1916, where in the early 
ars of the College he gave instruction in four Bantu languages, 
well as in Latin and History. With the increase in the number 
students his field of work has had gradually to become 
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roadly speaking, I would divide those attending into three fF “ Group ‘ C.’—This is the most difficult Group to handle. It 


is drawn from a very politically-minded class, i.e. the artisan 
class, male mechanics, workshop men. No matter what has 
been the subject matter under discussion, this class has tended 
to narrow the subsequent discussion down to the Soviet Experi- 
ment, the alleged ownership of slum property by the Church, 
the alleged failure on the part of the Church to interest herself in 
social problems, the alleged inconsistency of certain prominent 
Church members. This class, too, has been the readiest to 
attack the doctrinal positions of Christianity. It, too, has been 
most prone to accuse the Church of interfering too much in what 
it styles the legitimate pleasures of the people, i.e. Sunday games 
and Sunday cinemas, etc. It is very clear that this type has been 
in the habit of listening to and of reading of systematic attacks 
upon the Church and upon the usual concepts in our society life. 
This form of criticism has tended to fall away when this type of 
group has been reminded of the new attitude of the Soviet to the 
Christian religion. The members of this Group have also been 
very interested in the 1925 and 1929 Acts relative to Church 
Union in Scotland, when these Acts were explained to them. It 
has also often been useful to recall to this type the attitude of 
well-known Scientists and Publicists who are favourable to religion 
and the Church. 

“One has the suspicion that the industrial areas from which 
this class has been mostly recruited have been a little neglected 
by the Churches. It looks as if things would need to be managed 
so that some of the sharpest intellects among the Ministry of the 
Church of Scotland and other Churches should be encouraged 
to minister in some of the artisan parts of our industrial areas. 
One is thinking of men who are good at working in from the 
circumference of their subject to the centre. Highly liturgical 
services in churches in these areas should be avoided. This has 
come out very clearly from a taking of Chaplain’s Hour. ... 

‘““My considered opinion is that the Army has done the 
Christian religion and the Church a most lasting good through its 
provision of Padre’s Hour. It has broken down barriers between 
young people and the Ministers. It has made the Clergy see 
things as they are, and it has caused them to think out clearly and 
afresh their position. It has challenged them to see to it that 
there is no false note in their lives or in the lives of their Churches. 
All eyes are upon them.” 


Work Well Done 


narrowed down until today he is lecturing only in Xhosa and Zulu. 

After Mr. W. Zantsi, for the present students, had paid tribute 
to Professor Jabavu’s work, Mr. G. Letele, representing the 
former students, said that he had known several “‘ Jilis”’ but 
would make mention of only three. The first Jili was the cheer- 
ful, kindly man who had endeared himself to his students and 
his many friends. ‘The second Jili was the professor who had 
taught his students to love their language and had enlivened his 
classes with his never-failing humour, The third Jili was the 
public man, who had, in addition to his work as lecturer, made 
time to further the interests of his people in divers ways. He 
had spoken for them frequently from many platforms and had 
done much to make known their needs and disabilities. Among 
the Africans themselves he had constantly worked for the better- 
ment of their conditions of living, as witness the numerous 
Farmers’ Co-operative Societies which have been founded 
through his instrumentality. He had given help and guidance 
to many other African associations and would, no doubt, continue 
to do so, 


15Z 


Professor Murdock had taught in many parts of the world 
before coming to Fort Hare in 1921—in Ireland, Germany, the 
West Indies, South America, Egypt, and South Africa—and, as 
he himself said in the course of the evening, the knowledge of 
human nature so gained brought home to him the truth of 
Parnell’s words: ‘‘ No man has any right to set a boundary to 
the march of a nation.’ In this belief he undertook the teaching 
of Mathematics at the South African Native College ata time 
when the belief was generally held that mathematical studies 
were beyond the capacity of the African. This fallacy had been 
abundantly rebutted, and much of the credit for this must go to 
Professor Murdock, to whose high standards, capacity for hard 
work, punctuality, and impartiality tribute was paid by Mr. 
Mtshali, representing the present students, and Mr. Z. K. 
Matthews, representing the former students. 

Professor Darlow came to Fort Hare in 1923, after consider- 
able teaching experience, first in England and then at Lovedale ; 
and under his care the English department of the College had 
flourished. Miss D. Bhoolasingh, for the present students, 


New Books 


Home, Community and Church, Being the Report 
presented to the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
Jand in May,1944, by the Commission for the Interpretation of 
God’s Will in the Present Crisis. (S.C.M. Press, London : 
1/3): 

A few years ago a very influential Commission was appointed 
by the Church of Scotland to study the modern situation and to 
seek to interpret God’s will for His people in the present critical 
age. In 1942 the Commission presented a report to the General 
Assembly and this was published under the title God’s Will in our 
Time. In 1943 a further report was presented and published as 
The Church Faces the Future. Both these reports were reviewed 
in our columns and warmly commended. ‘To the Assembly of 
this year another report was made and it is now before us bearing 
the title Home, Community and Church. ‘This is less wide in its 
range than either of the former reports and has only three sections. 
The first contains such conclusions as the Commission, after 
three years of careful study, with the help of the sub-commission 
appointed for the purpose, has been able to reach concerning the 
problems now affecting marriage and the family. Few documents 
could be more realistic in its declaration of the general principles 
affecting Christian marriage, its description of the modern 
situation and its statement of the Church’s duty. The second 
portion of the report concerns the ordering of the nation’s social 
and industrial life. Here again the same realism, boldness and 
thoroughness mark the Commission’s work. It insists on the 
necessity of a greater measure of communal control for the re- 
habilitation of Britain’s social and industrial life, for the con- 
scientious discharge of its world responsibilities, and for the 
revitalization of its democracy. In the third section the Com- 
mission presents the results of its further study of the Church of 
Scotland’s own life and organisation. 

This third report, like its predecessors, received marked atten- 
tion from the General Assembly when presented in Edinburgh 
in May last, and hours of debate on a high level followed. 

We cannot praise this report and its predecessors too highly. 
We believe that ministers and laymen of all the Churches would 
benefit from a careful study of their pages. It is one of the 
heartening features of our time that while Governments plan for 
the post-war world the Churches too are assessing the situation 
and seeking to set their houses in order in the light of God’s will. 
There seems to us a danger, however, of prolonging discussion 
and delaying action.. With the three reports before us and recent 
publications of the Christian Council of South Africa, together 
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and Miss T. Tsewu, for past students, spoke with gratitudd 
the enthusiasm for English literature which he had inspiree 
his classes—the more remarkable because it was for them | 
literature of a foreign language—and of the world of po| 
imagination which he had opened out before them. T] 
spoke, too, of his personal interest in his students, of his “Ji 
nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love.” | 
interest in South Africa and in the African people had fow 
utterance in his poems, Shadows of the Amatola, Afriy 
Heroes, and The Mendi, which would ever recall him to 
minds and hearts of his students. 4 

As a mark of the affection and esteem in which Profes 
Jabavu, Professor Murdock, and Professor Darlow are held{) 
their colleagues and by their students at the College and throu 
out South Africa, cheques were presented to them with 
request that they would buy for themselves mementoes of t 
life at Fort Hare. Messages of greeting and good wishes 
them from many former students were read during the eveni 


B.D, Ee 


with certain findings arrived at by individual Churches, we 
the Union have almost all we need in the way of direction. Go 
words have been multiplied. The blue-prints have been py 
duced. Now is the time for deeds on the part of individua 
congregations and Churches as a whole. | 
R.H.W.S. 3} 
* * * * 

Art, Religion and the Common Life H. B. Pointiri 
(S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 1/6). 
The title of this remarkable booklet indicates its purpos 
namely a synthesis of the creative realms of Art and Religis 
with each other, and with the realm of everyday needs ax 
aspirations comprised in the term, “ the common life.” 
Our customary thought on these great matters is more di 
junctive than conjunctive, that is, they are considered separate 
and not collectively. Art is not so much reckoned as a partn# 
but as a distant relative. Religion is taken as sufficient in itse: 
The Common Life pursues its traditional course, little affect 
by the one, and paying but lip-service to the other. Tl 
author’s treatise makes plain how much is lost to the comme 
life by lack of interest, but is sparing in apportioning blame ff 
its inertia. His purpose is to educate the unreflecting, tl 
majority of human kind, to a true appreciation of the values # 
Art and Religion, and, when appreciated, to illustrate the er 
hancement of the common life that must follow. 
Ruskin and Morris in their day strove manfully to conne#. 
Art with the furnishings of life, and not without success, for thi 
influence of the idealism of the one and the practical genius «/ 
the other became integrated into the texture of British living 
But, like a legacy well spent and forgotten, their contribution! 
failed to penetrate the whole strata of society. Doubtless tl 
mental twist of the population towards the machine, which hi 
characterized the years of the present century, checked th 
development of more humanistic ideals. The insight of tli 
mystic and the work of the artist came to be held largely irrelevaw 
to the plain man’s existence. | 
‘The author contends that Religion and art are the very marro} 
of the common life, that the religious sense is innate, and bot 
are revelations of a spiritual order above the visible. In practi : 
Art is an expression of the individual, interpreting himself = 
his environment. Art compounds intuition and imaginatio)! 
and is therefore constantly revealing truth, and conveying i 


aesthetic emotion, Its grasp of reality, translated into i : 
medium, opens fresh gates of appreciation for the common ma 


: 


] 
| 
| 
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raises his’ standards and provides him with new and higher 
es, as when a Gothic Cathedral erected by the common 
n, under the inspiration of Religion, embodied by architects 
1 craftsmen, enriched a whole people. But standards fall as 
1 as rise, and the Black Death led to much spiritual decay, 
fictically closing the great era of ennobling architecture, 

The manifestation of perfect form as presented by the sculp- 
e of ancient Greece, and of the life-force, as illustrated by 
din in modern days, are contrasted as different expressions of 
> same underlying strife of the artistic impulse to reveal 
rtinent truths. The products of their aim towards perfection 
cate mankind, though not conceived with that specific 
irpose. Intellectual Art however is not enough. The feeling 
ay be false, or fail in moral standards. If the artist denies the 
igious background, he denies the eternal values. 

The booklet answers most, if not all, of the questions the 
mmon man puts as to the place and meaning of Art in Religion 
d Religion in Art. It requires close reading, but is neither 
avy nor trite, and therefore invites the inquiring and the 


dious to stimulating feast. A.M.H. 
* * * * 


sasutoland Education Dept. Report, 1943. 
The Report of the Basutoland Education Department for 
43, has just come to hand. 
It follows much the same lines that one looks for in a report of 
nis kind; but there are a few points of outstanding interest 
at one would like to call attention to. We learn :— 
1 (1) That the sole medium for Native Schools there up to and 
icluding Standard III is the Native language. That Standard 
#V sometimes finds a place both in the purely Native medium 
1nd the predominantly English Medium Schools which include 
tandards V and VI. (A good working arrangement this, based 
n common sense). 
(2) That Mr. Fred Pickett, Headmaster of the Basutoland 
igh School, left, with the rank of Major, for the Middle East in 
Yetober, 1943, to carry out a preliminary survey based on visits 
© various units of the African Auxiliary Pioneer Corps with a 
iew to organising Education Services for these men. (This is 
z00d to hear.) 
(3) That the Education Department in Basutoland, like so 
any other Education Departments in African Territories, is in 
eed of much more money than it is getting now before it can 
sarry out essential and very much needed expansion, general 
>rganisation, and reforms. 
(The remedy, of course, is to keep on “‘ keeping on ”’ until the 
Government concerned opens its money bags still more gener- 
jously in support of such a vital national cause as ‘“‘ Education 
for All.” A saying of our African people is relevant here it 
seems to me—‘‘ Never be tired—even to-morrow !’’) 
' And, finally, : 
,. (4) We would be interested to learn what rules guide the 
\Education Department of Basutoland as to when to refer to 
wmembers of its Staff or Advisors. 
) (a) Anonymously—e.g. “Two European Inspectors (one 
/man, one woman).” 
)~ (b) By name—e.g. Mr. C. W. M. Cox ; Major F. H. Pickett; 
»and Miss A. M. Wells. 
(We have had the honour and great pleasure of meeting all 
. three of these keen workers in the cause of Native Education and 
| wish them success and the best of everything in theirjlife vocation !) 
| WB 
* * * * 
Christian Counter-Attack : Europe’s Churches Against 
t~ Nazism, by Dr. Hugh Martin and others. (S.C.M. Press, 
London : 6/-). . 
It has been difficult to tell what has been going on in many 
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European lands which have suffered from German subjection. 


Not least has it been difficult to obtain reliable information con- 


cerning the life of the Churches of these lands, Yet from one 
source and another authentic news has come through. This 
volume gathers together much valuable data as to what the 
Churches of Europe have done and suffered and learned in their 
struggle with Nazism. From Germany itself, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, occupied Russia, as well as from Germany’s uneasy 
allies, Italy, Finland and Hungary we have reliable accounts. 
The book tells of spiritual resistance rather than of persecution, 
of what the Churches are saying and doing rather than of the 
deeds and words of their oppressors. It is a moving story which 
should be read by all who are interested in Christian history. 
When so many other bodies succumbed either to the blandish- 
ments or the threats of the German conquerors, in land after 
land the Church stood in resistance to anti-Christian policies, 
and defended the Christian Faith and Christian values. Out of 
Europe’s darkness this great light of the spiritual triumph of 
Christian men and women has shone. The heroism of those 
whose deeds are known, and of those who suffered and even died 
for the Gospel’s sake without record being made of their deeds, 
may well be esteemed among the modern Church’s glories. It 
all tells us again that “* not without tears was the New Testament 
written, not without tears can it be understood.” 
R.H.W.S. 


* * * * 


The Thrill of Tradition, by James Moffat, D.D. D.Litt., 

LL.D. (S.C.M. Press, London, 7/6). 

Many will look with wistful interest on this book which came 
from the press almost at the same time as Dr. Moffatt’s earthly 
career closed. It bears all the marks of his mature intellect, his 
outstanding scholarship, and his fidelity to the fundamentals of 
the Faith, with, at the same time, a mind open for the guidance 
of that Spirit that leads into all truth. Through the ages of the 
Christian era he traces the place given to tradition, with eyes open 
to the loss that has sometimes accrued through mistaken emphasis 
on it, and the gain that has resulted when it has been accorded 
due honour. On the whole, he sees in tradition a bulwark of the 
Faith for individuals as well as for Churches. Sacred memories 
serve to remind Christian people of standards which they once 
inherited and to which some fresh loyalty is still owed, if the 
present is to be efficiently served. The power of appreciating 
the Gospel testimony lies with those who are able and willing to 
reach back into the living past in order to secure some fresh 
application of the text for to-day. The prospects of the Chris- 
tian cause are hopeful when the future is being faced in the light 
of experience and under the impetus of the living past. “‘ There 
are places and there are customs where the past and the present 
join hands. In Christendom this is experienced particularly 
by those who belong to the fellowship and worship of the Church 
when it is more than membership in a sectarian religious club ; 
for there, as the faithful say their prayers together, they renew 
their strength to meet the future undismayed, and find that they 
can do more than they or others ever thought they could-—all 
because behind them lies a tradition which they know they were 
not clever enough to make, and which they are persuaded that no 
combination of circumstances will be able to break.’’ 

RH Ws; 


* * * * 


What Manner of Man is this? W.R. Maltby, D.D. 
5.C.M. Press, London. 1944. Paper cover. 48 pp. 1/6. 
These are short religious sketches written by Dr. Maltby for 

broadcasting during Holy Week 1944, and bear the impress of 

his scholarly mind and suggestive thought. A useful companion 
for Holy Week. Cow As 
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Healdtown’s New Principal 


_ The Methodist Conference at its meeting in Port Elizabeth 
last_ month appointed Rev. E. W. Grant to be Principal of 
Healdtown Institution in succession to the late Rev. A. A, 
Wellington. Mr. Grant wil! leave the Lovedale Bible School 
about the close of the year and will assume duty at Healdtown 
in January. 

The new Principal has had a notable career as a missionary in 
South Africa. Born at Wolverton, Bucks, England, and trained at 
‘Didsbury Theological College, Manchester, he came to the Union 

in 1913.and until the beginning of 1932 was a well-known worker 
in the Witwatersrand Native Mission of the Methodist Church. 
When the first Head of the Lovedale Bible Schoo! was sought 
for, the choice fell on Mr. Grant and he took up duty in March 
1932. The Bible School was formally opened in November of 
that year. How wise was the choice made in his appointment 
has been amply demonstrated in the thirteen years that have 
followed. Inthe minds of multitudes throughout the country and 
beyond Mr. Grant is inseparably connected with the Bible School. 

When he assumed duty the spot on which the Schoo] now 

stands was little more than a piece of veld covered with mimosa 
bush. To-day it is a place of quiet beauty, with buildings 
suited admirably to their purpose, not least the little chapel 
which has known so much traffic with the unseen. 
_ And as in those early days the spot seemed so unformed, so 
likewise was the task. ‘‘ There is the need,” the promoters 
said, as they took stock of evangelists and others with zeal but 
little knowledge. ‘‘ What through grace can you project into 
such a situation ?’’ And to the man chosen came the wisdom 
and the power. What the School has meant to many congre- 
gations through the enrichment in knowledge and spiritual force 
given to their agents only the Day can declare. 

The groups that the Head and his colleague have met year by 
year have presented no easy task. They have been of the most 
diverse type as regards language, church affiliation and educa- 
tional equipment. For the first half of this year, for instance, 
there was a group of evangelists, thirty-one in number, repre- 
senting seven different churches and hailing from all over the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia. To provide each and all of these 
with suitable mental and spiritual food needs wisdom and know- 
ledge. But so it has been with lot after lot. 

Mr. Grant’s literary work is widely known. His books 
Isikokelo Sabashumayeli (The Preacher’s Guide) and his Sunday 
School lessons have found their way into all the churches. Very 
remarkable has been the success of his Preacher’s Help, the 
monthly four-page sheet printed at Lovedale in seven languages, 
and whose English version reaches almost every African terri- 
tory from the Cape to the Sudan and from Sierra Leone to 
Tanganyika. In many places it is translated into local languages. 

Some know best Mr. Grant’s work for the Christian Council 
and other bodies. Some, like the writer, single out also his 
big contribution to the general life and activities of Lovedale. 

In all his labours he has been ably supported by Mrs. Grant. 
Lovedale will regretfully part with them, but it is a consolation to 

know that at Healdtown their ties with Lovedale will be close 
and constant. ‘The Victorian novelist, Anthony Trollope, once 
found himself at Healdtown and wished to go on to Lovedale, 
In one of the volumes which tell of his South African tour he 
narrates how a Methodist minister at the former place drove 
him over a high mountain to the latter. ‘How we ever got 
up and down those hillsides I cannot even yet imagine; but it 
was done, ‘There was a way round, but the minister seemed 
to think that a straight line....must be the best way, and over 
the mountain we went.” At Lovedale to-day there is with 
many the wish that the same straight line will often be taken 
by the new Principal of Healdtown. R.H.W.S 
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Dr. Shepherd paid a visit to Molepolole in Bechu 
towards the end of last month where on Saturday 30th Septem 
he opened a Church Hall. The Resident Commissioner | 
Bechuanaland and about 2000 people were Ne PS 

* % * 


The visit of the Parliamentary Delegation will long remain 
pleasant memory. Following luncheon at Corona the meetiy 
under the Oaks with the staff, students and apprentices gav 
delegates the opportunity of seeing many members of our 
munity. Nothing could have been happier than this gat 
The time was too short for all that was required, but h 
visits were paid to the Girls’ School (Domestic Science De 
ment), the Boys’ Dining Hall, the Carpentry Department, th 
Victoria Hospital and the Book-binding Department. ; 

The party consisted of Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Sir Alfre| 
Beit, Captain W. Glenvil Hall, Mr. Arthur Pearson and | 
Walter Smiles. With them came Mr. C. M. van Coller (Speake 
of the House of Assembly), Captain Maurice Green (Secr 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association), Mr. Marius Sn 
(Clerk of the Senate), Mr. V. G. Fenner-Solomon, M.P. and 
Fenner-Solomon, Mr. J. Addison (Chief Native Commissioner 
and Mrs. Addison, Mr. L. C. Stokes and others (Railway 
Administration, East London). “a 

* * 


* 


On the evening of Friday, 20th October at a pre-Communios 
Service 103 students were received into the fellowship of thi 
Church. Dr. Shepherd (Principal) and Rev. R. L. Kilgow 
(Chaplain) conducted the service. The mid-session Commu 
nion Service was held in the Large Hall on the following 
Sunday and was conducted by the Principal. . 

* * * 


We regret to learn that Mr. Smith is ill in bed but we trust he 
will have a speedy recovery. 
* * 


| 
om 


* * 


We regret to learn that Nurse Maholwana of the Hospital: 
was removed to her home at Ncisininde towards the beginning 
of this month owing to illness, 

* * * * i 

We regret that Miss Njikelana who has been a teacher at the 
Practising School since 1915 has found it necessary to resign hen 
position for health reasons, We trust that with rest her condi- 
tion will improve. a 

* * * * Se 

Lovedale’s deepest sympathy is with Mrs. Wellington ot 
Healdtown in-tire death on active service of her youngest soni 
Alec. oo] 

* * * * - 

Recent visitors to Lovedale have included Mr. and Mrs, Wi 
Caley of Lady Frere ; Miss Barbour, Departmental Inspectress }) 
Mrs. Gaylard, Ndabakazi; Mrs, Gardener, Cape Town; Mrs. 
Stuart, Healdtown; Rev. Charles Fyfe, Umtata; Rev. B. W./ 
Zulu, Newcastle ; Miss G. Swart, Humansdorp. Ai 

- 


‘* Everyone is responsible in a democratic society for) 
every wrong.’’—Mrs. M. Ballinger, M.P. 
Our main business is not to see what lies dimly at a} 
distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand. o> HM 
—Carlyle.. 

* % * * ae ahh 

War always jolts men’s minds beyond the immediate; 
present, so that the religious turn to God, the materialists| 
to the future, and the superstitious to the astrologers. __ 
; ~ —Lord Elton 


